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THE ALDINE—THE ART | 


THE WATERING- PLACE. 


No real artist need go a dozen miles from his studio to find 
plenty of excellent material for pencil and brush. Arthur Quart- 
ley and Edward Moran have won fame by painting truthful pic- 
tures of the Bay of New York; and Mr. Thomas Moran, long a 
resident of Newark, New Jersey, has but to journey a few miles 
from that city, by the Central Railway, leaving the cars at Felt- 
ville, and walking 
find the beautiful, 
which this 
Watering-Place.” 


toward Scotch Plains, in Union County, to 
calm and serene midsummer pastoral scene 
number, and has been aptly called ‘‘ The 
Travelers between New York and Philadel- 
phia, who go by way of Elizabeth and Trenton, pass through a 
section of Union County, a land fairly representative of the best 
portions of New Jersey. But it needs an artist’s education, and a 
skillful hand, to transfer the beauties of nature to the canvas, or 
reduce them to black and white. ‘‘ The Watering-Place ” is filled 
with the poetry of a summer's afternoon ; distant fields of ripen- 
ing grain; black clouds gathering at the right, indicative of a 
coming shower; swallows circling high in the air, to catch a 
cooling puff of wind ; the refreshing pool of water in the upland 
pasture, with reedy banks and smell of wild flowers, its waters 
checkered by the shade of forest trees; the cattle, content to 
rest and chew the cud, splashing their limbs in the water; the 
ripe and lush foliage of summer's meridian ; each and all of these 
conspire to make a picture radiant with beauty, happily expres- 
sive of one of nature’s most enjoyable moods. 

George Arnold, in a sweet poem, called “‘ A Summer Long- 
ing,” has painted with words this same picture. 
shall suffice : 


** T long for shadowy forests, where the birds 


graces 


Two stanzas 


Twitter and chirp at noon from every tree ; 
I long for blossomed leaves and lowing herds ; 
And Nature’s voices say in mystic words, 

‘ The green fields wait for thee.’ 


* * * * 


These dreams of summer come to bid me find 
The forest’s shade, the wild bird’s melody, 
While summer’s rosy wreaths for me are twined, 

While summer’s fragrance lingers on the wind, 
And green fields wait for me.’ 

Mr. Moran believes in becoming familiar with nature in all 
parts of the world and under every aspect. He climbs the steep- 
est Rocky Mountains ; descends the deepest cafions ; follows the 
wild streams of Utah to their sources; penetrates great forests 
and studies Indian life; voyages on the Atlantic; roams in 
Europe ; plunges into the Adirondack wilderness, and explores 
the savannas of the tropics. A portion of the winter of 1878-9 
he was in Georgia. In the early winter of 1878 he had the great 
good fortune to come into possession of an important work by 
Turner, the largest ever seen in this country, said to be one 
of the great artist’s best. This incident is so important in our 
art history we do not hesitate to mention it in this connection. 
The picture is three feet eight inches by four feet eight inches, 
and represents Conway Castle, North Wales. It was painted 
some time between 1810 and 1815, to the order of Thomas 
Goodall, a banker of Abingdon, Berkshire, England. It was never 
exhibited, but was sent direct to the owner’s house in a plain 
wooden frame, such as Turner always used, and in which the 
picture still remains. On Mr. Goodall’s death it went to Mr. 
John Butterton, of Batachu Hall, Staffordshire, whose son John 
inherited it from him and brought it to this country. This Mr. 
John Butterton was an artist, a pupil of Benjamin Robert Hayden, 
who settled in Philadelphia some twenty-five years ago. Mr. 
Butterton finally became a farmer in Hammonton, New Jersey, 
where Mr. Moran found the picture, and at once secured it. The 
work is valued at from twenty-five to thirty thousand dollars. 


ART NOTES FROM EUROPE. 


ENTERING the palace of the Champs de Mars from the river, 
the first section of paintings is that of the English school. 
England has been denied the right to claim, at any epoch, pos- 
session of a real school of art; but the works of Reynolds, 
Reaburn, Gainsborough, Wilson, Wilkie, Hogarth and Constable 
are glorious proofs to the contrary. This injurious black-gowned 
cant should “‘take the wall” and leave the field free to simple 
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Truth. She will tell you that the land of Shakspeare and Milton, 
Garrick and Siddons, has been most foully slandered, and that 
the land which gave to the world those poets and actors, nursed 
artists as eminent —more eminent —than any school of the Con- 


tinent at that date could boast. It is true some blight swept its 
killing frosts over the little island, and painter and poet and 
actor ceased to be born. Years go on; blank pages of history 
are folded back; here and there a pale glow-worm light is seen, 
telling, as do ‘* Tara's breaking hearts,” that the spirit still lives ; 
at last the black night is gilded, crimsoned, made glorious to its 
zenith by a wonderful aurora, and the darkness of the island 
is Turner-ed into resplendent day. The venazssance of English 
art is a fact. Many since have made their mark, though mostly 
with feeble hands; but to-day the hands are strong, and the 
proofs of their new power are read upon the walls of the British 
section of the Beaux Arts. We enter Salon No. 1, and with one 
of Henry Blackburn’s illustrated catalogues in hand, there is no 
difficulty in finding one’s way. The first picture, by H. W. B. 
Davis, is a well drawn and composed piece, of horses and colts 
running free in the meadow, and delighting themselves in all the 
ways known to the equine heart. The color and effegt are good. 
Another picture by the same artist, which might be called 
‘In Clover,” represents two fine cattle and calf, knee deep in 
succulent grasses, in the open sunlight. The action of the cattle 
is good and shows a thorough knowledge of those animals ; the 
painting is strong and the color luminous, in many respects re- 
sembling Rosa Bonheur. In every way these pictures prove 
what we said regarding the English school being in a good road ; 
these works show that the painter works out of doors, and under 
the sky. What a contrast to the flat, transparent cattle by 

Cooper ! 

Very worthy of remark are the landscapes of John Brett, who, 
with extraordinary patience, attacks a large canvas and pictures 
upon it a vast extent of land, water and sky: many parts being 
beautifully rendered, such as the down reflections of masses of 
clouds upon the surface of the sea, miles away from the shore, 
where the water flows over rocks covered with variously colored 
weeds seen dimly through the transparent waters. But the detail 
of shrub and grass upon the riven boulders of the shore is painful, 
and inspires no other feeling than admiration for the patience 
which overcomes such a task. One can not resist the temptation 
to count the number of leaves upon a given number of twigs, or 
number the bunches upon the limbs. Constable suggests foliage, 
and so does Turner, and one is very sure that the trees are full 
without being able to count each leaf. It is in that suggestive- 
ness of things that the modern French school is so pre-eminent. 

A well-told story is that of F. Morgan’s ‘‘ Haymakers Return- 
ing from the Fields in the Twilight.” The careful studying of the 
values of tones, the breadth of treatment and largeness of forms, 
shows the artist has worked little in the studio but much out of 
it —the thing just now needed in the English landscape school. 

A pathetic little bit of truth is ‘‘ Forgotten,” by J..McWhirter. 

Really there is something good in the work of J. Sant, ‘“‘ The 
Early Post.” We feel bound to say so, but what that something 
is we have not decided upon ; it may be because the girls are all 
dressed in white. But he is skillful in portraiture without being 
a colorist; his figures seem posed and independent of each 
other ; particularly the cat, which is white, too ; and what in the 
world is she doing crawling down the front leg of the chair, head 
first ?—a most dangerous position even for cats. We can not 
leave Mr. Sant without admiring the tone of his white drapery ; 
it is beautiful, and white is difficult to render well. 

E. Armitage is disappointing in his ‘‘ Emancipation of Serfs ;” 
it is a general emancipation of life, of vim and of style. We 
wonder if Mr. Armitage chose this picture to represent him before 
Europe ; certainly there are better works from his brush than this. 
It is a good specimen of old academic school of composition. 

Of an entirely different manner and subject is a ‘‘ Saturday 
Night in the East of London,” by F. Barnard. It is a subject to 
be described by a Dickens: the jostling, noisy mass of working 
people crowding around the stands to purchase, with what is left 
of their weekly pay, the necessities for the coming week; the 
fog, made ghastly by many flickering candles, and the ever- 

present “gin palace,” through whose wide-open doors streams a 
flood of brilliant gaslight, and fumes of hot drinks enticing many 
a worker to tarry yet a little longer, while his squalidly dressed 











wife, outside the door, waits the coming of her lord for the means 
to purchase the night’s repast. And the moon, above the jagged 
house tops, beams placidly upon all. 

Then comes a picture by H. Herkomer, “ Rest after Labor,” 
not so good as his “‘ Last Assembly ”*(for which he received a 
medal of honor), which picture is the most remarkable work in 
the English section for drawing, character, and absolute truth. 
It is amusing to compare this work with many of the older acad- 
emicians, to see upon what basis they built their equivocal repu- 
tations. 

G. D. Leslie wins loyally his honors. Though sometimes quite 
faulty in drawing, and lacking effect, and hard, they tell the 
story, have sentiment and delicacy of treatment, and good appre- 
ciation of subject. His best work is ‘‘ Lavinia.” Tender beauty, 
simple but graceful pose, pure lines and good drawing, combined 
with harmonious coloring, form a beautiful poem. The other 
works are what painters call ‘‘ made up,” and show too much why 
such and such a thing is placed in such and such a place. 

A beautiful work, almost faultless, is Marcus Stone’s *‘ My 
Lady is a Widow and Childless.” My lady, from afar, watches 
the meeting of the young farmer with his wife and children. She 
sees the caresses of the simple beauty, glowing with rustic 
health, which she gives her “man.” She hears the kiss and 
laughter of the plump, rosy two-year old, and of the baby in the 
round red arms of its mother ; and sighs, perhaps, that her marble 
halls echo no such music. Such pictures are moral, humanizing 
influences upon a people, besides being enjoyable works of art. 

Six pictures by P. H. Calderon, of which “Catherine of Lor- 
raine, Duchess of Montpensier, exciting Jaques Clement to as- 
sassinate Henry III.” is the best piece of his manner, and ‘‘ Widow 
and Orphan” much the best picture. The group of the widow 
and her son, clasped in passionate sorrow in each other's arms, 
by the bedside of the dead mailed knight, is a piece of very effect- 
ive composition, and tells well by what means this painter won 
his reputation. 

Then a little picture by C. Green, with all the fine feeling for 
story-telling which is so remarkable in this artist. The charac- 
ters of the two old neighbors, and the absolute naturalness of the 
surroundings, should make the croakers over the old- masters of 
genre painting think twice before claiming eminence for their pets. 

Then some very remarkable cattle, by T. S. Cooper (of the 
firm of Verboeckhoven, Cooper & Co., perruquiers to the animal 
kingdom), all combed, pomaded and curled, taking their after- 
noon nap upon a pea-green hillside; and the cattle are so 
ethereal that one can almost see the tufts of grass through them. 
Nothing can be further from the truth of nature, or more detri- 
mental to her students ; for pictures should be as mirrors, reflect- 
ing to the eyes of the young student the beauties he has not yet 
learned to see unaided. 

A number of works by W. P. Frith, showing familiarity with 
human nature and the scenes depicted, such as the ‘ Penny 
Train,” ‘‘ Derby Day,” “The Gold Saloon,” at Hamburg. With 
some few defects they are, and will remain, good examples of a 
style passing away, giving place to more healthy study and 
nobler manner. 

We pass many known names; but whether they are poor 
examples of the artists, or that the works lose much by com- 
parison with better, we feel no emotion sufficiently strong to 
arrest attention ; but we stop an instant before the works of J. F. 
Lewis, representing eastern life. They are crowded with objects ; 
it is a wonder so many things can be massed into the same place 
and at the same time. Mr. Blackburn says “ they are remarkable 
for their finish, brilliancy, and breadth of treatment.” That is too 
good natured. 

What could he say for Fortuny, Rico, Regnault, Madrazo, and 
others? It is true, they are remarkable —remarkably bad by 
comparison — but, you know, ‘‘ comparisons are odious.” 

We have all heard, and for years, of John Philip; and the 
catalogue still tells us they are not good specimens of his work, 
and do not represent the artist. We hope not —too much chic. 

Then come works of an artist before which we are obliged to 
arrest our steps, for the name is celebrated, J. E. Millais, and 
we are disappointed. Before entering deeply into the reason for 
this great renown a few questions came into our mind and as- 
sumed the proportion of gigantic interrogation points. Upon 
what particular quality of art does this reputation stand? Is it 
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upon the bold manner of painting? It is better done in France, 
Germany, Austria, Hungary, Belgium— and many of the masters 
are unknown to fame. Brilliancy of color? On the Continent it 
would be called crude !—harsh ! in recognized schools. Is it for 
fine drawing? None of the masters exhibit equal carelessness in 


_ that respect. But that Millais is a grand artist witness the por- 


trait of ‘Madame Bischoffsheim” — exquisite in all respects — 
which, with his ‘‘ Passage of the Northwest,” are among the best 
of the English works ; they are certainly the most complete. 

F. A. Bridgman received a second-class medal for his ‘* Burial 
of a Mummy,” and the decoration of the Legion d’Honneur. 
W. P. W. Dana received a third-class medal for his ‘‘ Solitude.” 
Walter Shirlaw was “honorably mentioned,” as was La Farge ; 
and D. M. Armstrong received the decoration of the Legion 
d’Honneur (perhaps he could tell us for what). With but two 
exceptions these awards have been unjustly given, and we shall 


endeavor to find the truth, and state it. — Outremer. 


A GOAT-HERD OF THE ABRUZZIOS. 


IF one crosses the peninsula of Italy, from Rome to the Adri- 
atic Sea, he will enter a country and former division of the king- 
dom of Naples forming the present provinces of Abruzzo Citra and 
Abruzzo Ultra. The area of this territory is 5,000 square miles, and, 
as it is crossed by the Apennines, the surface is mostly mountainous 
and rugged or covered with forests. The loftiest of the Apennines, 
Monte Corno, 9,519 feet high, is in Abruzzo Ultra. The rural pop- 
ulation of this not much frequented section of Italy is chiefly en- 
gaged in the employment of cattle raising, which includes sheep 
and goats. Along the coast of the sea there are some well- 
worked lands ; but, as the Abruzzi have no manufactures of con- 
sequence and no good ports, they are not much visited by tourists. 
A better place for the study of natural scenery and peasant life 
could, therefore, hardly be found; and Sig. Jean Sivadi has 
availed himself of this fact in the pleasing gexre picture which we 
reproduce. His dwelling place, contrary to the ‘habit of most 
painters, is not in cities, but somewhere in the heart of the moun- 
tains which furnish him his subjects. These are all homely of the 
home, but they possess a truth of light, of atmosphere, of natural 
color ; a spaciousness and largeness of forms which in their sim- 
plicity go to the heart and prove them the labor of a sincere 
lover of the sky and windy slopes, the jagged uprisings of the 
mountains and their hollows—like titanic bowls — wherein are 
collected the rains and the dews, and which, like deep dreaming 
eyes, reflect the blue above them. Sivadi’s manner is large and 
he works with full color. His drawing is equal to his ‘“* brushing,” 
exhibiting knowledge of the minutest plant turned by the cloven 
hoof of the browsing flock ; the anatomy of animals and thorough 
familiarity with human forms into which he infuses soul. Adding 
to this a devotion to every sentiment of nature in landscape, it 
will be readily perceived that such qualities should produce a 
perfect picture. 

When Mr. George: S. Hillard was in Italy he crossed the 
the Apennines in the Abruzzios, and, although a resident of 
Boston, and accustomed to the severe winters of New England, 
he tells us in his delightful ‘‘Six Months in Italy” that he had 
the sharpest taste of winter he had ever known. The distance 
was but seventy miles, and yet he spent three nights upon the 
road, detained by a snow-storm in the mountains. The snow 


was five feet on a level. The carriage, drawn by four supple-- 
mentary oxen, reeled and plunged like a ship upon a stormy sea.. 
The country people were at work in opening the road and clear-. 


ing away the snow, but they made a great deal of noise and 
accomplished very little. The inns along the road were dreary 
and uncomfortable, and in former times had a very bad reputation. 
One of them was the scene of a frightful series of robberies and 
murders, quite as fearful in its simple statement of facts as the: 
highly wrought horrors of the celebrated adventure in a forest in 
Smollett’s novel of ‘‘Count Fathom.” The people are poor, but 
probably as honest as most men. The scenery of the Apennines is. 
not very striking. There is none of the grandeur and sublimity of 
Swiss mountains. The outlines are not bold and marked, but 
drawn in gentle and inexpressive undulations. But in fine weather 
the valleys and deep gorges, thickly covered with trees, among 
which the oak predominates, must present many pleasing scenes. 
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THE FALLS OF THE RIVER OF THE HOLY CROSS.—D. J. Sreepte. 


‘‘ As I saw them,” says Mr. Hillard, in his strong word-painting, 
“they have a different expression—of wild and gloomy desola- 
tion—with snow, and brown, leafless woods inclosed by dark- 
browed hills ; above, a sullen canopy of leaden clouds, while near 
the horizon were strong gleams of brassy light falling in vivid 
masses upon the glens and kindling the distant summits. The 
landscape was stern and wild, and the region seemed to be the 
appropriate nurse of those manly qualities of strength, endur- 
ance and fortitude of which Italy has so much need.” 

The people of this region are as rustic, simple and picturesque 
as Sig. Jean Sivadi has represented in his youthful goat-herd. 
Each generation receives what is handed down from its prede- 
cessor, and in its turn transmits it to its successor without a ques- 
tion and without improvement. Flax is spun upon the primitive 


distaff and woven by a clumsy hand-loom, very much as in the 


days of the chaste Lucretia; and water is toilsomely brought 
home from the spring in copper vessels upon the heads of women. 
They are fond of dressing gaily, and their holiday costume, which, 
however, lasts a lifetime or even longer, is often quite expensive 
and adorned with ornaments of gold and silver of homely work- 
manship, but always of the finest quality. 


FALLS OF THE HOLY CROSS. 


THERE is a vast region of country bordering Lake Superior, in 
Canada, and the States of Wisconsin and Michigan in this coun- 
try, containing wonders of landscape beauty as yet but little 
known to the tourist. The public is tolerably familiar with repre- 
sentations of the remarkable arched rocks forming a portion of 
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HAYMAKING. — AFTER WILLIAM S. Macy. 


the shore of this great inland sea—rocks which geologists assert 
were old when the tops of the Alps were just emerging from the 
waters which covered Europe ; but there are almost innumerable 
rivers, waterfalls, lakes and forest scenes in this region which 
have never been transferred to canvas. A summer’s trip from 
Montreal, or Buffalo, to the Lake Superior region, returning by 
rail from Duluth, through Minnesota and Wisconsin, will enable 
one to see much of this choice region, a land which all who have 
had occasion to visit on matters of business feel must be better 
known. So soon as opportunity offers our readers shall see for 
themselves examples of the beauties of nature in this remote 
section of the American continent. One of the Canadian rivers 
which empties in Lake Superior, is known as the River of the 
Holy Cross. It was while exploring this stream that our artist 
sketched the interesting series of falls which are now, probably, 





for the first time presented to lovers of American scenery. Owing 
to the peculiar geological formation of the country, many of the 
streams are hemmed in on either side by solid walls of sandstone, 
known by the name of dalles. A few miles: beyond these begins 
a succession of low falls and rapids which interrupt navigation. 
These obstructions are formed by outbursts of igneous rocks. 
Sometimes an immense dam of granite rock is thrown across a 
stream, producing a pleasing fall, as at the Chippewa Falls, not 
far from Eau Claire, Wisconsin, on a branch of the Chicago and 
North Western Railway. On the Upper Wisconsin River the 
crystalline rocks are elevated several hundred feet above the 
water's level. The Black River Falls of the Manidowish are from 
twenty to thirty feet high. It often happens, as in the picture, 
that forests of maple, tamerack, cedar, elm, birch, balsam-fir, 
hemlock and hazel surround the falls, adding to their beauty. 
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The Falls of Chippewa, Wisconsin, are in the midst of dense 
pine forests, evergreens and aspen. The Falls of Pigeon River, 
in the same State, are sixty feet in height and seventy-five feet 
wide. They plunge into a deep and narrow gorge. 

The constant theme of remark, while traveling in this vast 
and new country, especially in the region of Lake Superior, is the 
picturesque character of the landscape, and the striking similarity 
which the rock exposure presents to that of ruined structures. 
The scenery of the Rhine, with its castellated heights, has fur- 
nished many of the most favorite subjects for the artist’s pencil, 
and been the admiration of European travelers for centuries. Yet 
it is doubtful whether, in actual beauty of landscape, it is not 
equaled by that of some of the streams that water this region of 
the far west. Nature has here fashioned, on an extensive scale, 
and in advance of all civilization, remarkable and enormous coun- 
terparts to the artificial landscape which has given celebrity to 
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that part of the European continent. Most of the rivers flowing 
into Lake Superior are quite short, and to many of them the 
pretty Indian names still cling, such as Miskwimin (raspberry), 
Mishkegominska (cranberry), Muckodé (black), Nizhwakwindeg 
(two islands), Oquinskan (roseberry) and Omimi (pigeon). So 
long as their pure waters dash over the rocks, so long may these 
musical names, of the race that was, remain. 


AMERICAN ARTISTS AT THE EXPOSITION. 


WILLIAM S. MAcy. 

FRENCH and English art critics, as a rule, speak well of the 
pictures by American artists exhibited last summer in Paris. 
One of the youngest and most promising of these exhibitors was 
Mr. William S. Macy, a native of New Bedford, Mass., a good 
example of whose style is to be found in the work called 
“‘ Haymaking,” which we here reproduce. The picture presents 
well the scene it depicts. The broad, flat lands, unbroken but 
by clumps of scraggy “ fox tail” pines, so seldom painted by 
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artists, shading a pool, in the margin of which, in the rank grass, 
builds the meadow-hen. The thick undergrowth, varied with 
vermilion poppies, purple gorse, and yellow monkshood, mixed 
plentifully with tall succulent grasses, supply shadowy shelter to 
innumerable song larks, and, more important still to the farmer, 
a bountiful crop of hay. The antique wagon drawn by oxen ; the 
manner of harnessing the animals ; the brown, hard-worked, cal- 
lous peasant women, who, in all countries of Europe perform the 
labor of man, show the care taken by the painter that his work 
should be a true representation of the life before him. Mr. J. G. 
Brown, of New York, believes that art should express contempo- 
raneous truth which will be of interest to posterity. Mr. Macy 
is not only able to do this, but, at the same time, throws into his 
picture his individual feeling as a lover of nature. In certain 
resemblances his works have been compared to those of Dau- 
bigny, Corot and Diaz. His technique is admirable, as all agree 


SOUTH AMERICA.—E. Bayarp. 


who are familiar with his canvases. He has a square, manly 
touch; the truth and body of color; the simple and effective 
brushing. His lines are bold and free, made apparently with 
much ease ; his treatment of light and shade, or chiaro-oscuro, is 
good; while his tree-forms compare well with those of the 
masters. He can reproduce nature in its dull simplicity, as in a 
work called ‘* Village Rural Scene,” near Munich, or he can, as 
Prof. Weir says, interpret beauty not only in form and color, but 
in every truth which can be suggested by pictorial skill. This is 
art, and this we find in ‘‘ Haymaking,” not only in the excellences 
already pointed out, but in the tender sapling, the brilliant and 
peculiar summer sky filled with floating masses of soft gray clouds, 
the field of stubble, and the dreamy distance. 

For so young an artist, Mr. Macy has produced a large num- 
ber of what may be considered remarkably fine pictures. He 
is a landscape artist par excellence, the same as George Inness, 
or Albert Bierstadt, or Jasper F. Cropsey. When one begins to 
reckon the number of pure landscape artists in this country, it is 
found there are but a few. Many of our best artists devote them- 
selves to special features of landscape painting —as the Hart 
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brothers to a cluster of trees and a group of cattle; Mr. David 
Johnson to rocky glens; Mr. J. L. Fitch to studies of trees, and 
others to wood interiors. Mr. Macy paints a broad landscape, as 
his ‘‘ Meadows, near Munich;” or ‘*‘ Autumn,” a scene in the 
Royal Park at Munich ; or, ‘‘ Hurrying Up Before the Rain” and 
“At the Ford,” exhibited at the Academy in New York, in the 
spring of 1878; or a “ Village Rural Scene,’ near Munich ; or, 
‘‘ Autumn, near Berlin ;” a ‘‘ Forest Scene,” etc., etc. His pic- 
tures are eagerly sought for by connoisseurs, and numbers of his 
works are owned by Mr. N. Sarony and Mr. Kurtz, the photo- 
graphic artists of New York; by the Harpers, publishers ; by 
Mr. Cassius Wells, of Hartford, and by some of the best Ameri- 
can artists. At the Mechanics’ Institute and Fair, held in Boston 
last fall, Mr. Macy received a silver medal, the highest award for 
painting. : 

Mr. W. S. Macy was born in New Bedford, Mass., and passed 
his twenty-fifth birthday on the 11th of September, 1878. When 
seventeen years of age he became a pupil of the National Acade- 
my of Design in New York. Afterward he studied for two years 
with Mr. A. C. Howland, of the same city; he then went to 
Munich, Germany — which now has a colony of some forty Amer- 
ican art students—where he has industriously pursued his pro- 
fession for the past few years, visiting his native land once or 
twice meanwhile. He will shortly return to America, and open 
a studio, probably in the metropolis. 


ELIHU VEDDER. 


PROMINENT among the works by American artists exhibited 
in the Palace of the Champ de Mars, at the Exposition Univer- 
selle last summer, were the pictures painted by Elihu Vedder, 
long a resident of Rome. With Shipman, Freeman, and other 
American gezre painters residing in the Eternal City, he ranks 
high among artists throughout Europe, as well as in his native 
land. He is justly regarded as one of the most original of Amer- 
ican painters, distinguished specially for his quaintness, alike in 
his subjects and their treatment. Says Sarah Tytler, in her 
‘* Modern Painters:” ‘‘ The very names of some of his pictures 
have a quaint ring. Among them are—‘ The Arab listening, 
with his Ear to the Great Sphinx ;’ ‘The Lair of the Sea Ser- 
pent ;’‘ The Lost Mind—wandering among the Waste Places 
of the Earth.” Naturally the works of an artist so original and 
unique attracted much attention at Paris. Some of these were 
large pictures : ‘‘ The Young Marsyas,” playing on his pipes to a 
group of rabbits, which are gamboling about him—the scene laid 
in a forest, and the ground covered with snow; ‘‘The Ancient 
Madonna,” a lady regarding an early Italian panel, and ‘“‘ The 
Cumaean Sibyl.” In all of these pictures the coloring is rich and 
in good harmony, and they are solidly painted. There is much 
originality of conception in ‘‘ The Cumaean Sibyl.” It will be re- 
membered that this lady was the person who offered certain 
Sibylline writings to a Roman king for a large price, which he 
refused. She returned home, burned half of them, and next day 
came back to the king with the remainder, which she offered for 
the same price. He thereupon purchased them, and they were 
placed in the Capitol for all to see. No one, however, could read 
them, and there they remained until Bran, with his stout Gaels, 
‘sacked Rome, and carried them off. Vedder has represented this 
lady returning in wrath from her first repulse. She is proceeding 
at a furious rate along the Maremma, and the vehemence of her 
wrath withers the grass and the bushes, and sets them on fire. 
The fury of her movement is such that it has created a breeze 
which blows out her garment, and sends the smoke from the 
burning grass eddying onward in company with her progress. 
Even the clouds in the foreground are hurrying on also. We 
describe this picture for the purpose of showing the vigor of the 
artist’s imagination, and the manner in which he is able to embody 
his ideas upon canvas. 

A good and more pleasing example of Vedder’s work, as a 
genre painter, is seen in the picture, ‘‘La Regina,” a Venetian 
dancing girl. She is a public dancing girl of Venice whose skill 
and grace in her art have won for her the flattering title of ‘La 
Regina” — queen of the dance. If we admit that her face is not 
strikingly beautiful, she may more than compensate for this loss 
in the witchery she owes to her “ light, fantastic toe,” while the 
rich costume she wears adds not a little to the picturesqueness 
of this Italian Terpsichore. She here stands resting, keeping her 
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timbrel silent, courting applause, before the tapestry property of 
a stage, whereon lie the sticks and balls, and dish, with repousée 
bottom, of a companion performer, conjuror or prestidigitateur. 
In this fine picture the artist’s skill is chiefly evinced in the treat- 
ment of the drapery and tapestry background. As a colorist he 
is admitted to be transparent and wonderfully luminous. The 
texture of the flesh he paints is most admirable. His technique 
is regarded as masterly, and the background of landscape which 
he puts into some of his pictures is nothing short of excellent. 

Elihu Vedder has exhibited pictures in London, where they 
have uniformly won high praise from the English critics. He is 
not without admirers in his native land, where many of his works 
are owned. Ex-Governor Morgan, of New York, has at least 
two of this artist’s works in his collection — ‘*‘ The Old Madonna” 
and ‘‘ The Florentine Picnic ”—both of which were on public ex- 
hibition in the metropolis at the Centennial Loan Exhibition of 
1876. At the Philadelphia Centennial Exhibition Vedder was 
represented by ‘‘ The Greek Actor’s Daughter,” the property of 
Mr. H. Sampson. Dr. F. N. Otis, of New York, owns his ‘‘ Tam- 
bourine Girl;” Miss J. Hunt, of the same city, possesses his 
“Dominican Friars,” and the collection once owned by Mr. 
Robert M. Olyphant contained one of his pictures, called ‘‘ Deso- 
lation.” Mr. W.S. Gurnee, of New York, owns the “ Féte Cham- 
pétre,” by Vedder, and Mr. F. W. Guiteau, of the same city, has 
this artist’s ‘‘ Bosdeghera,” a scene on the Mediterranean. 

Elihu Vedder was born in New York City in February, 1836. 
He studied art with Matteson, and also in Europe; and had for 
some years a studio in New York. He was elected an Academi- 
cian of the National Academy of Design in 1865. For a number 
of years past he has been a resident of Rome. The name of his 
delightful Perugia home is Villa Ansidei, the grounds of which 
are those of an old Italian seignorial farm. There are huge tubs 
holding orange trees arranged in rows. The trees are cut low, full 
of fruit and blossom, showing that they are cultivated for use, not 
for decoration ; gray and silvery olive groves and trim vineyards. 
The grounds have numberless picturesque nooks and artistic bits 
for sketches. Inside the villa one finds the ideal home of the 
artist. Ina large salon beyond the billiard room the walls are 
hung with those delicious large gray-and-white rice-paper pic- 
tures of the Japanese, those delightful storks and strange trees 
and birds. Vedder's studios are adjoining this room. They are 
simple, no extravagant decorations, and extremely characteristic 
of the man. He has thrown two or three rooms into one; there 
is an inner room which contains his beautiful studies. Here is an 
old historical tower and a courtyard, with a fine effect of light ; 
there an olive and a pine, and a mysterious pathway; here a 
broad dash of sunlight on broom and heather; there a tall, 
withered poppy stalk, with crumpled, sapless leaf, and the classical 
Pandora cup-shaped seed-pod. In his studio are old books with 
curious parchment covers, lovely bits of mellow-colored stuffs, a 
few Persian rugs, and some tapestries, one of which we see so 
beautifully reproduced in ‘‘ La Regina.” 


DUTCH ART AT THE EXPOSITION. 


IT has been said that no country in such a small territory, and 
with such a poor population, ever produced so many eminent 
artists as Holland. If the hundred who exhibited at the Expo- 
sition Universelle in Paris, in 1878, did not succeed in winning 
the admiration of the world, and were almost wholly ignored by 
the American and English art-critics who attended the exhibition, 
it was not because they sent no good pictures to Paris, but filling 
only a gallery of modest dimensions in the vast building, with 
pictures making no great pretensions, they were overshadowed 
by the rest of the world. In the excellent picture entitled 
‘* Grief,” by Herr C. Bischop, of the Hague, who was a prominent 
exhibitor at the Exposition, we have reproduced for our readers 
a fine example of a modern Dutch genre picture, carefully painted, 
one which tells its own story at a glance, while it gives a good 
idea of the style of the best cabinet pictures of this school seen 
at Paris in 1878. Herr Bischop had several works in the Palais 
du Champ de Mars, including ‘‘ Les Bijoux de la Reine,” “‘ Hiver 
en Frise,” belonging to the Society, in Amsterdam, for the col- 
lection and public exhibition of modern works of art ; ‘‘ Le Jour 
des Noces,” a water color, and portraits of distinguished indi- 
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GRIEF. — AFTrer C. _ BISCHOpP. 


viduals. At the Centennial Exhibition there were a hundred and 
sixty artists represented from the Netherlands, a much larger 
number than at Paris. Herr Bischop sent a picture called 
“« Dieuwke.” 

Artists of note, besides Herr Bischop, who had good pictures 
in Paris in 1878, were Koeck-Koeck, of Amsterdam, with one of 
his landscapes, “ Vue de la Céte d’Ecosse ;” Josef Israéls, of the 
Hague, with several of his anecdotal scenes, so popular with 
Englishmen, and who was awarded a medal of the first class ; C. 
Springer, of Amsterdam, whose ‘“ L’Hotél des Polders de Delf- 
land,” sixteenth century, was an interesting subject carefully and 
brightly painted, and the works of Herr C. Haanen. One of these, 
‘‘Quvriéres en Perles & Venise,” represents a bevy of girls, under 
the direction of a stout, elderly woman, threading beads, and 


making them into strings and skeins. Many of the girls are hand- 
some, their attitudes are graceful and natural, their expressions 
vivacious, while the coloring is bright. 

Judging from some of the pictures exhibited at Paris, there 
seems to be an impressionist party in Holland, of which Messieurs 
Maris and Roelofs are the leaders. Their works are dashed off, 
or ‘knocked off,” as Mr. Whistler expressed it when being ex- 
amined in his celebrated suit against John Ruskin, and although 
they cover canvases of great size, they are too hurriedly and 
coarsely finished to be pleasing or valuable. The world looks to 
see Dutch artists adhere to national traditions. In the words of 
an English art critic : ‘‘ A nation so intelligent, so cultivated and 


so urbane will again, we are confident, possess a school worthy 
of its ancient renown.” 
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A JEWESS OF TETUAN.— AFTER J. PORTAELS. 


A JEWESS OF TETUAN. 


THE artists of Belgium were well represented at the last 
French Exposition, the list containing such well-known names as 
P. J. Clays, J. Coomans, J. Robie, A. Stevens, Verboeckhoven, 
and F. Willems. Another artist from Belgium is J. Portaels, 
of Brussels, who had no less than six examples in the Exposition 
Universelle. Not so well known in America as he should be, it 
affords us pleasure to present our readers with an admirable re- 
production of one of his masterpieces, ‘‘ A Jewess of Tetuan.” 
Mr. Portaels has made a study of the mixed populations of the 
north coast of Africa, finding in Morocco and Algiers numerous 
studies for his striking figure pieces. He has thus followed the 
example set by Eugene Delacroix, the French master, whose 


pictures of “‘A Jewish Wedding in Morocco,” and ‘‘ The Alge- 
rian Wife of the Harem,” are to be seen in the gallery of the 
Louvre in Paris. His pictures have been exhibited in Berlin ; 
also at the Vienna Exposition, where they attracted attention. 
A large number of Jews reside in the coast cities of Morocco, 
chiefly engaged in mercantile pursuits, and it is stated that the 
emperor of that nation has absolute need of them to carry on 
the commerce of the country. A few years ago no male adult 
Jew, or child, could leave the ports of Morocco without paying 
four dollars customs duty, and a Jewess had to pay a hundred 
dollars. Notwithstanding this, numberless insults and oppres- 
sions are inflicted on them by both the government and the 
people, and they have been the oppressed race in Morocco for 
generations. Strangely enough, the first measures of relief for 
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these people 
come from the 
United States. 
Interested by 
the protests of 
the Israelites 
of New York, 
Secretary Ev- 
arts stretches 
forth his offi- 
cial hand, and, 
by telegram to the American consul at Tangiers, demands an 
investigation of the more recent outrages, and an arrangement 
for protection to the sons of Israel in future. 

Tetuan is one of the port towns of Morocco, from which many 
cattle are exported for the victualing of Gibraltar. The fairest 
women in Morocco are admitted by all travelers to be the Jew- 
esses, and those of Tetuan are said to be the most beautiful. 
The one Mr. Portaels has selected for his picture has the “‘ com- 
plexion of jasmine, the locks of the raven, and is a perfect Rachel 
in loveliness.” Many of these Jews are very wealthy, which is 
somewhat remarkable when we consider the circumstances of 
their social state and their precarious condition. They are ex- 
tremely fond of jewelry and rich dresses, making a wonderful 
display of both at their weddings, and feasts of the Passover and 
the Tabernacles. A traveler in Morocco attended these festivals 
among the Jews of Tetuan, Mogador, and Tangiers. A wedding 
is thus described: ‘‘ The bridegroom, in true oriental style, sat 
upon a couch of damask and gold. The bride, laden with bridal 
ornaments of gold and jewels, and covered with a gauze veil, was 
led out by the women and placed by his side. She was then left 
alone to sit in state as queen of the feast. Her future husband 
now produced, as a present for his bride, a splendid pair of jew- 
eled ear-rings, which were held up amidst the screaming appro- 
bation of the guests. The Jewesses present were weighed down 
under the deadweight of a profusion of jewels and gold, tiaras of 
pearls, necklaces of coral and gems, armlets, wristlets and anklets 
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of silver, gold and jet, with 
gold and silver braided 
gowns, skirts and petticoats. 
A group of hired flatterers 
kept singing her praises. 
‘ As beautiful as the moon is 


Rachel!’ said one. ‘ Fairer 
than the jessamine!’ ex- 
claimed another. ‘ Sweeter 


than honey in the honey- 
comb!’ ejaculated a third. 
To describe the dresses of 
the bride would be tedious, 
as she was carried away 
every hour and redressed, 
going through and exhibit- 
ing to public view, with the 
greatest patience, the whole 
of her bridal wardrobe. Her 
face was artistically paint- 
ed; cheeks vermilion ; lips 
browned with an odorifer- 
ous composition ; eyelashes 
blackened with antimony. 
The palms of the hands and 
nails were stained with 
henna or brown-red. The 
ladies arranged themselves 
in tiers, one above the other, 
and most gorgeous was the 
sight. Most of them wore 
tiaras all flaming with gems. 
and jewels. They were lite- 
rally covered from head to 
foot with gold and precious. 
stones. As each lady has 
but ten fingers, it was neces- 
sary to tie some scores of 
rings on their hair.” 

Mr. Portaels confines himself to portrait and figure painting ; 
he uses a rich and warm palette and produces striking pictures. 
Among his notable works are “The Female Emigrant ;” 
‘‘ Jealousy ;” ‘‘Souvenir du Moroc;” ‘ Laure;” ‘La Fille de 
Sigre Insultée par les Passants ;” and ‘‘ Le Houx.” 
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DECORATIVE ART AT PARIS.—II. 


THOSE who doubted if a republic in Europe could successfully 
compete with a monarchy in the matter of a universal exhibition, 
have now to admit 
that the French Re- 
public of 1878 cover- 
ed itself with glory 
in inaugurating and 
carrying through to 
completion the most 
magnificent exposi- 
tion of industries 
and fine arts the 
world has yet seen. 
The generosity of 
those interested in 
the decorative arts, 
having collections of 
antiques, fine furni- 
ture, bronzes, ceram- 
ics, glass, etc., both 
French and foreign, 
contributing to the 
exhibition, is beyond 
all praise. Says a 
Paris correspondent : 
“They freely laid 
open to the. poorest 
stranger the rarest 








artistic treasures of 
Europe. Looking at 
the utility of the dis- 
play, it has been, 
firstly, the means of 
diffusing a knowl- 
edge of ancient art ; 
it, secondly, has 
brought the only 
standards of com- 
parison within the 
ken of a host of ob- 
servers ; it, thirdly, 
has enabled them 
to estimate modern 
work, and to study 
the motive of the 
modern workman. 
’ With such a collec- 
tion in memory one 
can tell at once 
where the copyist 
finds his model, and 
never need hesitate 
in giving the original 
artist credit for his 
originality.” With 
its many museums 
of fine arts, contain- 
ed within the walls 
of the palace of the 
Louvre, and other 
celebrated —_collec- 
tions, Paris at all 
times possesses su- 
perior attractions 
for cultivated people 
from all parts of the 
world. How much 
greater were the op- 
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portunities for art study during the summer of 1878, with the in- 
numerable fabrications of the present time collected within the 
palace of the Champ de Mars; the masterpieces, and therefore 














immortal works of 
art, of all ages, 
crowding the _his- 
torical galleries of 
the Trocadero Pal- 
ace, and the beauti- 
ful display in the 
Pavilion of Paris — 
open to the public. 
The picture of the 
noble corridor of one 
of the French pal- 
aces, which appro- 
priately serves as a 
head-piece to this 
article, was engraved 
by the celebrated 
M. Stéphane Panne- 
maker, a native of 
Brussels, and a pupil 
of the Royal Acad- 
emy in that city, as 
well as of his father, 
M. Adolphe Panne- 
maker, also renown- 
ed as an artist. At 
the Exposition Uni- 
verselle of 1878 a 
number of his en- 
gravings were dis- 
played in the fine- 
art gallery occupied 
by Belgium. He is 
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a resident of Paris, 
where he has a stu- 
dio, and has exhib- 
ited in the Salon his 
engravings of M. 
Chaplin’s ‘“‘ Haidée,” 
and Mons. Dubufe’s 
“Les Violettes.” A 
tour through the 
galleries of the Troc- 
adero constantly eX- 
posed to view many 
marvels of beauty 
and fine workman- 
ship. In one of the 
eastern rooms Baron 
Davillier exhibited a 
noble Spanish-Moor- 
ish vase, of splendid 
design and _ lustre ; 
one case was filled 
with ecclesiastical 
vessels and jewelry, 
while another con- 
tained a remarkable 
ribbed Roman bowl 
in blue and amber 
glass. Room No. 8 
had a fine collection 
of Italian  faience, 
enamels, Venetian 
glass, etc. Ina case 
of objects formerly 
belonging to Prince 
Soltykoff, were many 
large majolica dishes 
and vases. Baron 
Alphonse de Roths- 
child also contribut- 
ed from his collection 


of Italian faience, and eight or ten pieces of Henri II. ware. The 
walls of several rooms were lined with magnificent tapestries. 
One room was filled with Polish art works, contributed by Prince 


Czartoryski and the 
Count Dziabynski. 
Here were noble sil- 
ver bowls set with 
medals, ivories and 
enamels, specimens 
of Warsaw pottery, 
and vases of oriental 
design. The art pro- 
ducts of the six- 
teenth, seventeenth 
and eighteenth cen- 
turies were collected 
in Rooms No. 15 and 
16. Among other 
things these rooms 
contained complete 
collections of the 
pottery of Rouen, a 
case or two of the 
ware of Nevers, and 
some sixteenth cen- 
tury oaken cabinets, 
admirable for their 
elaborate and pictur- 
esque carving. The 
display of ceramic 
art at Paris was un- 
usually fine and in- 
teresting. For gen- 
erations the people 
of France have de- 
lighted in the beauty 
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of form, color, and decoration to be found in porcelain, and the 
taste has become a permanent one, differing in no respect from 
that which seeks gratification in a gallery of paintings. The 
taste for collections of pottery has during recent years re- 
ceived a fresh and what promises to be a permanent impulse in 
this country, quickened by the sight of the magnificent displays 
made in Paris and at Philadelphia. An American visitor at the 
Exposition has thus concisely summarized the advantages a stu- 
dent of the ceramic art had placed within his reach at the great 
world’s fair: . ‘‘ He 
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lief. The elaborate pewter ewer, shown on the previous page, is 
the work of Francis Briot, a pupil of Cellini. The height of this 
object of art —an excellent example of work in the baser metals 
—is thirty centimeters. The form is slightly ovoid, and it is 
divided into three zones, the middle one being again divided into 
three compartments, in each of which is represented one of the 
three theological virtues, Faith, Hope and Charity. Faith is 
represented before an altar, holding the Scriptures in one hand 
and the cross in the other, with a death’s head beneath her 

feet. Hope and 





had an opportunity = 
of following the art 
from age to age, and 
from country to 
country, thus find- | 
ing in regular se- 
quence illustrations 
of the works of the 
potters ofthe world. 
In the Trocadero 
he could study the 
past, in the Expo- 
sition proper the 
present. In _ the 
former were spread 
before him the 
greatest historical 
works; and in the 
latter he 
the ac- 
complishments and 
promise of our own 
times.” An inter- 
esting collection in 
the Trocadero was 
a case of watches 
and time - pieces, 
representing the 
horology of the six- 
teenth, seventeenth 
and eighteenth cen- 
turies, belonging to 
M. Olivier. Bar- 
bedienne, a name 
familiar in America, 
exhibited a clock of 
monumental _ pro- 
portions, in Fran- 
cis I. style, with 
such a marvelous 
wealth of colon- 
nades, niches, stat- 
ues, belfries, and 
such a number of 
emblems of all con- 
ceivable kinds, that 
it was wearisome to 
study the details. 
This clock weighed 
about two thousand 
pounds. We have 























could 
observe 








Charity are repre- 
sented with their 
usual attributes, an 
anchor for the first 
and a horn of plenty 
and children for the 





second. Working 
in metal includes 
casting, chiseling, 


engraving, chasing, 
; pouncing and em- 
=; bossing--arts which 
have, in all proba- 
bility, been contin- 
ued without inter- 
mission from the 
most remote ages 
to the present day. 
The display of 
household furniture 
at Paris was very 
A num- 
ber of rooms, by 
English decorators, 
were most elabo- 
rately fitted up. It 
was noticed that 
the lines of the 
best furniture were 
mostly straight ; 
the forms of the 
cabinets were often 
elegant and_ the 
treatment simple. 
The Ionic style, as 
in the cabinet we 
have selected for 
illustration, is a fa- 
vorite one. Instead 
of stern simplicity, 
we have in this 
order graceful and 
pleasing forms ; the 
frieze admits of de- 
coration, the cor- 
nice is rich and 
massive, and many 
modifications can 
be introduced in 
making a cabinet 


extensive. 








which add to the 





selected for illustra- 








tion two handsome 
parlor or boudoir 
clocks. The first is an ormolu clock, by Gaudron of Paris, with 
a porcelain face, the whole handsomely decorated, and contain- 
ing on the front a bass-relief emblematic of the flight of time. 
Ormolu is an alloy of copper and zinc, and resembles gold. It is 
largely employed in the manufacture of household ornaments. 
The second time-piece is a quaint device, a fine specimen of art- 
istic work in the eighteenth century. It once belonged to the 
unfortunate Marie Antoinette, who fell a victim to the French 
Revolution in 1793. The fang of the serpent, emblem of eternity, 
is made to point out the hours and minutes upon a revolving 
cylinder, which turns in a highly ornate urn. The whole is 
mounted on marble, decorated with ormolu emblems in bass-re- 


ST. JOHN. —Arrer LAFRANCE. 


richness of the art- 
icle. The impres- 
sion which is made 
by the whole is one of purity and refinement. The device of 
placing this cabinet upon two boldly carved supine bears, which 
serve as supports, adds to the picturesque effect without at all 
marring the symmetry of the whole. 


THE LAFRANCE ST. JOHN. 


NEARLY four hundred works by French artists were to be 
seen in the department devoted to sculpture at the Paris Expo- 
sition of last summer. The number of artists thus represented 
was not far from two hundred. Prominent in the list is the name 
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of Jules Isidore Lafrance, who had six statues, bass-reliefs and 
busts, in the Gallery des Beaux Arts, in the Palais du Champ de 
Mars. Among the number was his much-admired “Saint Jean.” 
This work was executed in 1874, and exhibited at the Salon of 
that year, where it won the highest praise of the French critics, 
and caused a medal of the first class to be bestowed upon the 
artist. It was very properly selected as one of the productions 
best fitted to represent the sculptor at the Exposition Univer- 
selle. M. Lafrance studied art with the celebrated French sculp- 
tors, Jules Pierre Cavelier and Jacques Leonard Maillet, both of 
whom have won the highest awards from the French govern- 
ment. He was born in Paris, and won the Prize of Rome in 1870. 
His atelier is at 77 Rue d’Amsterdam. Among his other works 
are ‘“‘ The Holy Family,” a bass-relief exhibited at the Salon of 
1873; ‘‘ Achilles,” a statue in marble, at the Salon of 1877; 
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island will vary the scene, covered with a conical mass of vegeta- 
tion, the low shrubs and bushes being arranged around the mar- 
gin and the tall trees in the centre. These lakes usually abound 
in fish of various kinds ; and among the pebbles on their shores 
may occasionally be found fine specimens of agate, cornelian, and 
other precious stones. In the bays where the water is shallow 
and but little affected by the winds the wild rice grows in abun- 
dance, affording subsistence in other days for the Indian, and at 
the present time attracting innumerable birds. The Lake of the 
Woods and Rainy Lake are near the north boundary of the State. 
Their thousand small wooded islands give them a peculiarly in- 
teresting and picturesque character not to be found in any other 
scenery in the world. Among the other smaller lakes of interest 
in Wisconsin mention may be made of Lake Winnebago; St. 
Croix, upper and lower ; Cass Lake ; Lake Pepin; the four lakes 
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“‘ Medjé,” a bust in marble at the Salon of 1877; a portrait bust 
of M. C. Lefebvre, in bronze, at the Salon of 1875, as well as nu- 
merous other works in plaster, marble and bronze. 


DEVIL’S LAKE, WISCONSIN. 


BESIDES Lake Superior on its northern border, the largest 
body of fresh water in the world, and Lake Michigan on the east, 
the State of Wisconsin abounds in those of smaller size scattered 
profusely over her whole surface. They are from one to twenty 
or thirty miles in extent. Many of them are the most beautiful 
that can be imagined: the water deep and of crystal clearness 
and purity, surrounded by sloping hills and promontories covered 
with scattered groves and clumps of trees. Some are of a more 
picturesque kind, being more rugged in their appearance, with 
steep, rocky bluffs crowned with cedar, hemlock, spruce, and other 
‘evergreen trees of a similar character. Perhaps a small rocky 


which add so much to the attractions of the capital, Madison ; 
the Mille Lac ; Ottawa; Pewangan ; Pewankee ; Geneva; Greene ; 
Koshkonong, and many others. 

Perhaps one of the most remarkable of the small lakes in the 
State is Devil’s Lake, distant one hundred and seventy-two miles 
from Chicago, and thirty-six miles north of Madison. It is in 
Sauk County, on the line of the Chicago and Northwestern Rail- 
way, and is reached directly by two daily lines of palace cars, 
that leave Chicago night and morning, and stop in front of the 
Cliff House that has been opened for the use of the summer 
tourists who flock to the place. The bluffs of the Wisconsin 
River, at the point where the Baraboo River embouches into the 
valley, are six hundred feet in height. In the midst of this enor- 
mous rocky stratum is a deep fissure or gorge, depressed over four 
hundred feet from the surface, hemmed in by mighty precipices, 
which constitute the basin of a body of water, about a mile anda 
half in length by a half mile in breadth, known as Devil’s Lake. 
It reposes like a jewel in its mighty casket, and from its profound 
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depths reflects the dark shadows of the Cathedral Rocks and the 
beetling crags that environ it. The level of the waters is one 
hundred and ninety feet above the Wisconsin River, and it is 
supposed that the bottom reaches below that of the river. It 
may be doubted if there is in the entire West such bold, rugged 
and striking scenery, or any more pleasing to the tourist. <A ride 
of but two hours from the city of Madison lands the visitor upon 
the shore of the Devil’s Lake, where a small steamboat affords 
ample opportunity for exploration. Nothing to compare with it 
can be found east of the Rocky Mountains. It has no visible 
inlet or outlet, and abounds in fish. It is surrounded with pre- 
cipitous mountains on every side, except at two points, one being 
at the southern end, where the railway enters the lake basin, and 
the other at the northern end, where the railway finds an exit. 
On every side of the lake rocks are piled on rocks in every con- 
ceivable form, the immense columns, pillars, and piles being of 
great magnitude and height. 

Summer visitors to Devil’s Lake compare it with Windermere 
in the north of England; and, if desolate fell, and scaur, and 
crag, belong to that region, then the simile is a happy one. 
Banks, half a thousand feet high, guard it on the east and west, 
with a pass at each end for the moon to rise through and the 
wind to creep in. These banks, topped with cliff, broken into 
many a needle, archway, and cathedral, are slopes of scattered 
boulders, greenish-grey with lichen and sparsely relieved with 
growth of pine and black oak, where it gets a shelving foothold. 
The crags look out of the soft woods, and faces of broken rock, 
which no kind forest can ever cover, keeping barren reminder of 
the awful upheaval that shattered the fiery cliffs of porphyry, and 
hurled them in heaps like those of Samaria. In the crater of the 
mountain this lake was left, fed through the crevice deep down 
in its heart, and filled from unknown levels. That day of the 
Titans is over, and now we have this inclosed lake, whose shel- 
tered air and limpid waters have incomparable softness. 


TOO COLD TO RIDE. 


A STYLE of picture and painting has been introduced into 
Paris, and become exceedingly popular, by Joseph de Nittis, an 
Italian artist, born in Barletta, and for a long time a pupil of M. 
Gérome. At the Exposition, last summer, no artist in the Italian 
department had more examples of his work hung upon the walls 
of the Fine Arts section than De Nittis, there being at least a 
dozen. As an example of his popular pictures, we select the 
little winter roadside scene, called in French ‘ Fait il Froid!” 
and which may be liberally rendered in English as ‘‘ Too Cold to 
Ride,” since the owners of the carriage in the distance have left 
it for a brisk run along the highway, to start the blood in cir- 
culation and warm the feet and hands. De Nittis, although a 
native of Italy, is essentially a Parisian artist, and has made a 
wide reputation painting Paris streets and monuments. Lately 
he has carried his talent to London, and in the Exposition Uni- 
verselle he exhibited pictures of London fogs as seen through 
Parisian spectacles, able to see a picture on any street corner. 
Among these were ‘Green Park,” ‘ National Gallery,” ‘‘ West- 
minster,” ‘‘ Trafalgar Square,” ‘‘ Bank of England,” ‘Cannon 
Bridge” and “ Piccadilly.” Since pictures of modern Paris have 
come in vogue, and street scenes of London and other great 
towns are sought after, such artists as De Nittis, Détaille, Diaz, 
Berand, and others, have been in the habit of painting their pic- 
tures on the spot, using a cab as a temporary studio, as the only 
means, after the sun is up, one can employ to sketch unmolested 
in the city thoroughfares. And these scenes in great cities must 
be painted directly from the object. Years ago a hasty sketch 
might have been made for the local colors, and by the aid of a 
photograph a picture might have been manufactured in the 
studio; but, as De Nittis and others have painted their pictures 
immediately from life, and educated the public to appreciate the 
delicate relations of values and colors, which can only be pro- 
duced first hand from nature, the public will not recognize what 
it used to admire, but pronounces it all chzc. Other works by this 
artist are ‘“‘ Place des Pyramides,” ‘‘ Route de Brindisi,” ‘‘ Retour 
des Courses du Bois de Boulogne,” ‘‘ Avenue du Bois de Bou- 
logne,” “ Paris vu du Port Royal,” ‘‘ Dans les blés,” ‘* Les Cra- 
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téres du Vésuve avant l’éruption de 1872,” ‘La Descente du 
Vésuve,” and ‘‘ Coin de Boulevard.” De Nittis received a third- 
class medal in 1876. 


OUR FINE-ART COLLECTIONS. 
THE BELMONT GALLERY. 

ONE of the best private collections of paintings in New York 
City, if not in America, belongs to Hon. August Belmont, and is 
contained within his handsome residence on Fifth Avenue. Out 
of the one hundred and few odd pictures which line the walls of 
the gallery are many good examples of the modern French, Ger- 
man, Dutch, and Italian schools, together with a few pictures by 
American artists. There are several works in the collection 
which are individually famous, but the whole gallery has been 
selected with a specific liking which proclaims the fine zsthetic 
taste of the owner. Every picture has an artistic merit which 
accounts for its position in the gallery ; nothing has been retained 
for conventional reasons. The effect of the whole is eminently 
pleasing and satisfactory, and the appreciative spectator finds 
himself delighted in the presence of so many pictures of sterling 
merit wrought by men of genius. There are three Troyons in 
this gallery, all cattle pieces: ‘‘The Water Cart,” ‘Cattle 
Grazing,” and ‘‘ Cattle Drinking.” Constantine Troyon was born 
at Sevres in 1813, and died in 1865. When but twenty years of 
age he exhibited his first pictures, and rapidly rose in his profes- 
sion, receiving all the honors. Hamerton, in his ‘‘ Contemporary 
French Painters,” says of this artist: ‘‘ Accused of inaccurate 
drawing in his life-time, Troyon was acknowledged after his 
death to have been laboriously correct in his studies —only that 
he might be freer and bolder in his pictures.” His distinctive 
characteristic is what the French call tonvalité, meaning not what 
we call the tone of a picture, but rather its gamut of tones. 
“For this tonality,” says Hamerton, ‘‘ the painter sacrificed all 
meretricious brilliance, until he worked in so low a key that his 
color is often soiled with blackness; yet he was a colorist, and 
has reached noble results in quiet hues.” The Troyons in the 
Belmont gallery exhibit these characteristics. ‘‘ The Water 
Cart” represents a cart, drawn by a white horse, standing just 
within the edge of a stream, beneath a noble clump of trees. A 
man is reaching down from the shaft of the cart, dipping up a 
pail of water. In ‘Cattle Grazing” three or four of these animals 
are in a pasture, with a wood in the distance. ‘‘ Cattle Drink- 
ing” shows a herd of ten or more standing in the shallow water 
of a broad stream, which has a magnificent perspective stretching 
on toward the horizon. At the right-hand corner of the fore- 
ground there is a section of the bank, thickly wooded with grand 
old trees, beneath which stands a quaint cottage. The key, or 
tone of these pictures, is very low, and there are no glaring colors 
on the canvas; yet the effect is magical, for the very sentiment 
of summer time, with all of its fine atmospheric effects and indis- 
tinct tree forms, has been reproduced upon the canvas. In their 
appeal for admiration the landscapes in these pictures apparently 
occupy subordinate positions to the cattle, and these have been 
painted with great success, yet if blotted out the pictures would 
still be masterpieces of landscape painting. As another has said: 
‘The real beauty of these pictures is to be found in the soft, 
fluent light and color that, especially in the two larger ones, 
illumine and play about the landscape.” 

Rosa Bonheur has a large canvas, painted in 1856, called 
‘“Rendezvous de Chasse.” This lady, ‘‘ the most accomplished 
female who has ever lived,” was born at Bordeaux in 1822, the 
daughter of a painter, and one of a family remarkable for its 
talents. She exhibited pictures when but nineteen years of age, 
and has kept steadfastly to animal and landscape painting ever 
since. Many of her pictures are to be found in this country, but 
this one in the Belmont gallery ranks with the best. The scene 
represents an open field at the edge of a wood, the ground strewn 
with logs. The day is cool and frosty, and a fire has been built, 
around which a group of hunters are warming their hands. Men 
on horseback, packs of dogs with their keepers, etc., are ap- 
proaching the rendezvous from various points, the whole scene 
being one of life and animation. Many of the dogs are restless 
to begin the chase ; the horses appear patient and unconcerned, 
while the men are indulging in jokes and comments on the hunt. 








One may almost say of this picture, as Mr. Hamerton has said 


of her “ Ploughing in Nivernois:” ‘I hear, as I write, the cry 
of the ox-drivers (hounds) — incessant, musical, monotonous. I 
hear it not in imagination, but coming to my open window 
from the fields.” 

Horace Vernet, “the great painter of the empire,” as L’Art 
designates him, has a remarkable picture in this collection, ‘‘ The 
Siege of Cairo,” full of the horrors of war, almost as realistic as 
the siege itself. He was born in Paris in 1789, the son of a race 
of painters, and died in 1863. For a long time he had a studio at 
Versailles, where many of his sketches and pictures are still pre- 
served. The last picture he painted was the ‘“‘ Massacre on the 
Boulevard des Italiens, Dec. 4, 1851.” In the ‘‘ Siege of Cairo,” a 
body of French soldiers, in scarlet uniforms, is dashing through 
an archway into a narrow street filled with smoke and dust, from 
the tops of the houses of which white-turbaned Egyptians are 
firing upon thesenemy below. The foreground is filled with the 
dead and dying. ‘ Vernet,” says an eminent critic, ‘‘ had well- 
developed technical ability ; a store of knowledge of men and 
animals — of the horse above all ; a genuine sympathy with, and 
an inexhaustible animation in, the representation of martial 
action, which were calculated to make his pictures very effective.” 

‘*Christ Consolator” is a small canvas by the world-renowned 
Paul Delaroche, who was born in Paris in 1797 and died in 1856. 
It will be remembered that he married the daughter of Horace 
Vernet. It is said that no other man is known who has surpassed 
this artist in illustration and dramatic power. The picture in the 
Belmont gallery represents the Christ supporting a faint, weary, 
and terror-stricken woman, who has fallen into his arms. By her 
side are two young men, with huge burdens on their backs. The 
group is standing upon the edge of a cliff, below which all is dark 
and mysterious. The picture is full of dramatic power. 

Meissonnier, of whom Delacroix said, ‘‘ He is the most indis- 
putable master of our epoch,” has a small but exquisite cabinet 
picture called ‘The Chess Players.” Two men, seated upon 
magnificently upholstered chairs, are contemplating the game. 
At their left is a table, bearing a decanter of wine and glasses. A 
beautiful dog is stretched out asleep on the highly polished floor. 
Elaborate screens, a large canvas on an easel, and other rich ac- 
cessories, complete this wonderful picture. 

Adolphe Schreyer, born at Frankfort-on-the Main, in Ger- 
many, whose pictures are so highly prized in this country, has 
two fine examples, ‘A Wallachian Team” and ‘ The Halting 
Place.” The former gives a strong landscape in the shape of a 
deep, dark and mighty wood, through which a team of eight 
horses, dragging a rude vehicle, are being urged at the top of 
their speed by the postillions. The horses are painted with great 
naturalness and vigor, especially the two white ones in the fore- 
ground, which are just leaving the wood, and appear to be almost 
leaping from the canvas. ‘‘ The Halting Place” is a quiet scene, 
with a number of horses crowding under a stable roof to seek 
shelter from the cold and snow, while some are being fed, and 
others are arriving. The landscape in this picture is rich in color, 
true to nature, and full of the sentiment of the hour. 

The Gérome in this gallery is his famous ‘‘ Slave Market,” 
and it admirably represents the best qualities of this celebrated 
master. He was born at Vesoul, in France, in 1824, and has 
painted many great pictures, not a few of which are in Ameri- 
can galleries, as ‘‘ The Gladiators,” ‘‘ The Shadow of the Cross,” 
the ““Son Eminence Grise,” and ‘‘ Moliére and Corneille.” He is 
celebrated for the force and accuracy of his drawing ; his mastery 
of light and shade, and the vigor of his compositions. All of his 
pictures tell a story with marvelous dramatic power, and none 
more so than ‘‘ The Slave Market.” Standing or sitting, in front 
of the wall of a house, are six women, brown, black and white, 
offered for sale by the Turk who watches from his window the 
group below. One woman clasps her babe to her breast ; another 
crouches, wrapped up in a shawl; a third is listless, apparently 
asleep, her limbs stretched out upon the pavement, while a fourth 
stands upright, nude and handsome, although dark complexioned. 
There is such a look of fidelity in this picture it seems photo- 
graphic, and yet it is a hundred times beyond any photograph. 

In landscapes by master painters the Belmont collection is 
especially rich. Theodore Rousseau, whose mastery is so en- 
tirely undisputed and indisputable, has an excellent picture, with 
a foreground rich in brown tints, a clump of oaks in the distance, 
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and a small pond between, which several cattle are seeking. 
A. Achenbach, of Diisseldorf, has one landscape and two marine 
pieces. The landscape reveals the interior of a wood, through 
which a brawling brook is dashing over the rocky ground, running 
past a quaint mill at the left. One of the marines is a moonlight 
coast scene, painted in 1855, with a lighthouse in the distance, 
and many fishermen and other people lounging on the beach. 
The second marine is a bold, rocky coast, with huge waves dash- 
ing against the rocks. C. F. Daubigny, the pupil of Delaroche, 
and the eminent landscapist, has one of his best pictures in this 
collection, a luminous spring-time work, pleasing and powerful in 
its effects and harmonies of hues. The sky has a pinkish tinge ; 
the earth is sodden with water, and fresh with tender grass, while 
the saplings rejoice in the return of life and the putting forth of 
leaves. A small landscape, with cattle standing in water, by 
Jules Dupré, is broadly and effectively painted. It is called 
‘* Evening,” and has received the highest praise as ‘‘an instance 
of the furthest limit of excellence which landscape art has ever 
reached or is ever likely to reach.” The spirit of evening is in the 
picture, and the combination of color is all that can be wished. 
Dupré was born in Nantes, France, and has been before the public 
for almost half a century. He was made an Officer of the Legion 
of Honor in 1870. H. Koeck-koeck, of Brussels, has a strong land- 
scape, rich in color, depicting a lowering storm. F.de Mesgrigny, 
of Paris, has a landscape, delicate in color, rich in its greens, 
showing a river’s bank, probably the Seine, lined with willows, 
beeches, poplars, and farmhouses, with hills in the distance. 
N. Diaz is represented by a large and very good landscape, a 
rocky, rough field in the foreground, with trees in the distance. 
The picture is warm with color, and the tree forms are unmistak- 
ably those of a master. The foreground is rich, full of character, 
and painted with great vigor. A wood interior, by Joseph Palizzi, 
is picturesque, and rather remarkable for its treatment of light 
and shade. A herd of sheep, goats, and other animals, are being 
driven down a steep, rugged mountain road. The composition 
is spirited and full of life. Jacques has one of his familiar sheep- 
pieces, with a dark and gnarled growth of trees for a background. 
A. Calame, the well-known Swiss artist, is represented by a large 
picture of a Swiss lake, mountains in the distance, and the water 
in the foreground filled with huge projecting rocks. <A large 
winter scene, by A. Schelfhout, is finely painted, and gives a 
merry skating party on a river, evidently in Holland, with houses 
on the shore, naked trees, etc. A small picture by G. H. Bough- 
ton, the eminent American artist, long a resident of England, 
might be called ‘‘ The Phantom Canoe,” since a ghastly Indian is 
paddling a ghastly canoe across a dim and sedgy lake, while owls 
are perched in the moss-grown trees. Rosa Bonheur has, besides 
her large picture, an exquisite pencil sketch of a herd of long- 
horned cattle reposing, drawn in 1868. — Fuller -Walker. 


AMERICAN ARTISTS AT THE EXPOSITION. 


J. McENTEE. 

WE have already mentioned, in a general way, the American 
exhibition at Paris, regretting that our painters had not taken 
greater interest in an exposition that would be likely to con- 
duce so much to the right comprehension of their position among 
the painters of the world. With but few exceptions our artists 
made but a feeble effort ; and they seem to have considered the 
great tournament only as an enormous salesroom where they 
might have the luck to sell poor goods at extraordinary prices. 
We know of many works which have been offered in the Ameri- 
can market, for a long time unsuccessfully, being sent to the Ex- 
position, and prices demanded for them that were really out- 
rageous. We have seen small pictures in water colors offered for 
the sum of $500, than which better can be found any day in Paris 
for $20; and we know of a picture in oil (a sketch only and not 
large), for which the modest sum of 25,000 francs was asked. We 
assure the artist that upon any day he may desire we will find for 
him a sketch in oil, far superior in manner, for 1,500 francs. We 
have mentioned these little facts as we are sure that this kind of 
genteel pocket-picking did great harm to the American pictures, 
and we are happy in the knowledge that these works returned to 
their unconscionable owners, though we are not surprised and 
could have foretold their fate. The artists should know that it is 
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FALL OF THE LEAVES.— AFTER JERVIS 


not all of glory nor success to entrap one poor innocent ; nor is 
it the acme of renown to see one’s picture produced in a foreign 
journal which finds it to its own interest to publish those works 


that cost them least. As no foreign publication, or people, can 
possess a more lively desire for the success of another nation than 
for its own, they are not likely to be very disinterested in their 
work ; ¢hey are not the buyers, nor are all connoisseurs. We are 
positive in our knowledge that the American artists have suffered 
from their action. Of course there were exceptions ; but unfortu- 
nately it is always the same old story of “ poor dog Tray.” 
Among the best works were the pictures of Jervis McEntee, 
but rather badly hung—probably on the charitable idea that 
good work can be seen at a glance anywhere, while it is neces- 
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McENTEE. 


sary for the mediocre to occupy the best places in order that the 
good, if any be in them, may be searched out. Although one, “An 
Autumn Idyl,” was upon the line, it was ‘“‘ cornered,’ and so had 
an unfortunate shade upon it; the other, ‘‘ Fall of the Leaves,” 
was in the shade altogether, and well up in the corner. Among 
all our painters none possess in a finer degree that sympathy for 
a particular season of the year —the waning of life, typified by 
autumn—than McEntee. In England there are two painters who 
also are lovers of the same sad note — Mark Fisher and Bough- 
ton. France also possesses its lovers of the same season. These 
painters have some points of superiority which are rather those 
of opportunities than of individual feeling ; in the latter we think 
McEntee fully their equal. No matter how individual an artist 
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IN THE WOODS.—AFTER W. T. 


may be, he can not combat the influences which surround him, for 
good or for evil, any more than a child, who, to a great extent, is 
formed by the morals of those in whose society he dwells. 
McEntee is a true artist. A few years of foreign study would 
have done for him more than three times their number worked 
out alone and surrounded by bad manners (of painting, we mean) ; 
for we are sure his pictures would gain if possessing more of that 
quality which the French painters call grasse, or “ fat” painting ; 
and, too, we would counsel him to leave out figures —they do 
not assist the sentiment of the work. For example, in the “ Fall 
of the Leaves” we have a mountain torrent’s course, now dry, 
with the exception of little pools of dark water collected among 
the rocks. A female figure in black is wandering alone in this wild 


scene, far removed from human habitation or aid, a little bit of 
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hardihood that few ladies would like or are likely to exhibit. So 
the figure, reasonably, is out of place and detrimental to the pic- 
ture. Scenes of solitude or loneliness are meant to appeal to the 
beholder, to excite in him the feeling that actuated the painter ; 
to excite in him a love for the beauty of nature, or poetry of the 
season; to open his eyes to facts they never knew before, and, 
by their assistance, to move his heart in sympathy to nature. He 
who hears the dreary rain drip from the gray branches and fall 
with crystalline splash into dark pools, and sees the yellow leaves 
fall, not one by one, but by thousands at once, as if an invisible 
hand had stripped naked at one passage the tree which, a moment 
before, was a golden but sad beauty—can he contemplate those 
bands of brown and gray woods from which no sound comes but 
that of the complaining jay, and the ceaseless descending, with 
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the silence and regularity of snow, of those yellow leaves, and 
not feel himself inclined to let fall, in sympathy, the rain from 
his eyes—he knows not exactly why? Introduce a figure — 
human life. The beholder’s interest is no longer in nature ; it 


occupies itself instantly with its kin, and the work loses its point 
and value. Tell us the object of those middle-ground figures and 
children, in the ‘“‘Idyl of Autumn,” if not to rob nature of its 
mission by starting the beholder upon a line of surmises as to 
—D. 

Mr. McEntee is a native of Rondout, Ulster County, New 


what they are about ? 


A SCENE IN THE TROPICS. — Mrs. 


York, which place he now makes his summer home. He began 
the study of art in 1856-7, as the pupil of Frederick E. Church. 
He is essentially an American artist, having visited Europe but 
once, for a summer ramble, in 1869, with Mr. S. R. Gifford, when 
he made a portfolio of sketches of the grand scenery of Switzer- 
land and the pleasing views of Italy. His first great picture, 
“ The Melancholy Day,” was painted in 1861, on the strength of 
which he was elected an academician of the National Academy 
of Design. Among his other important works are ‘‘ October in 
the Catskills,” painted in 1868; ‘‘ Autumn Afternoon ;” ‘ No- 
vember,” a cabinet landscape exhibited at the Royal Academy, 
London, in 1872, when it received high praise ; ‘‘ A Scene on the 
Via Appia, near Rome;” ‘The Danger Signal;” ‘* Autumn 
Morning ;” ‘A Mild Day in Winter,” and ‘‘ The Coming Snow.” 


’ 
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W. T. RICHARDS. 

This well-known American artist, who makes his home in 
Germantown, near Philadelphia, is one of the most successful 
cultivators of the preraphaelite style in landscape painting. His 
works are remarkable for their accuracy of detail and the perfec- 
tion of their finish. At the Exposition Universelle, where he was 
represented by three fine works, one of which we reproduce, the 
French artists, and those who incline to the impressionist school, 
are said to have stood before his pictures filled with amazement 
at the amount of patient labor which was required to produce such 


THomMaAs MORAN. 


extraordinary works. There are those who profess to believe that 
the same effect could be produced with half the labor, which may 
be true ; but the picture would lack the high degree of finish, to 
be seen only on close inspection, which is so pleasing to many. 
Not all lovers of nature and the beautiful are content with im- 
pressions ; many are like the naturalist, or the microscopist, and 
love to study objects through a glass. In painting wood interiors, 
Mr. Richards dwells upon each leaf, and twig, and spear of grass, 
and blossom, as a unit in itself which must be wrought out to per- 
fection. No more remarkable illustration of this fact can be found 
than in a picture belonging to Mr. J. L. Mott of New York, en- 
titled ‘‘In the Woods.” This work is absolutely photographic in 
its detail, every leaf on a sapling in the foreground having re- 
ceived separate consideration and coloring ; the bark of the trees 
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exactly resembling the actual cortical ; the foreground a miracle 
of mosses, dead leaves, wood-flowers, and all the debris of the 
floor of the forest, But Mr. Richards accomplishes more than 
this minute rendering of nature ; the whole is so combined that 
the unities are preserved and the effect is good; the detail does 
not overshadow the central idea of the work; and, at a proper 
distance from the picture, the beholder may indulge his imagina- 
tion quite as much as if looking upon an example of the impres- 
sionists’ school. 

At the Loan Exhibition, held in New York in 1876, Mr. 


Richards was represented by two small upright pictures, ‘‘ The 
Autumn Walk” and a view of ‘‘ Paradise Rocks in Newport.” An 
art critic, writing of these at the time, said: ‘‘ In the former, two 


figures are seen walking over the leaf-strewn ground; and the 
foliage, even the air, breathes the autumnal feeling. The other is 
a summer view, with several trees in the foreground, water in the 
middle distance, and a sketch of meadow beyond, where cattle 
are grazing, enveloped in the atmosphere aggregated by the dis- 
tance. The color of both is well chosen, and in the latter is as 
fresh and delightful as a Newport scene presents at its best in its 
fairest mood. Both are full of careful work and present a high 
state of finish, though the result rather than the work itself is 
manifest. Nature does not always present herself in masses, 
especially to a conscientious painter of former preraphaclitish 
tendencies, as was Mr. Richards during that brief revival ; and it 
is generally in her clear, crisp moods that he seeks her out, pene- 
trating her every detail like a ray of bright light.” 

But Mr. Richards does not confine himself to preraphaelite 
pictures. His remarkable ‘“‘In the Woods” was painted in 1868. 
As a well-known art writer says: ‘“‘ He has come out of his shell 
long ago, and has painted sea-pieces that are glorious in their 
comprehension of color and their subtlety of gradation.” Asa 
marine painter he ranks with M. F. H. De Haas, Edward Moran, 
Arthur Quartley and A. T. Bricher. Mr. Richards is tender, 
delicate, and refined in his marines, and warm in color, his water 
views being a yellowish gray, mingled with green and blue. He 
is also a water-color artist of distinction, being a master of at- 
mospheres and distances. 


THOMAS MORAN. 


An engraving, by F. S. King, of one of Thomas Moran’s land- 
scapes, was the only work in the Exposition representing this 
artist, who ranks in his own land among the foremost. The 
truth is, the commissioners appointed by the President to select 
pictures did not invite Mr. Moran to contribute, and thus one of 
the most eminent of American landscapists was virtually unknown 
at the Exposition. 

It is very much to be regretted that such important works as 
Mr. Moran’s “‘ Grand Cajfion of the Yellowstone,” painted after his 
return from the Hayden exploring expedition, and ‘‘ The Chasm 
of the Colorado,” sketched during the Powell expedition, and 
both purchased by Congress to adorn the Capitol, could not have 
been sent to Paris in 1878, as well as his famous ‘ Mountain of 
the Holy Cross.” Such works are truly representative of Ameri- 
can landscapes and landscape painters. At the Lotos Club 
exhibition of paintings, held the last of February in the present 
year, Mr. Moran exhibited a new and strikingly beautiful picture, 
called ‘‘ Castellated Colorado,” which was at once sold for $1,000, 
and purchased by an American who intends sending it to the 
next exhibition of the Royal Academy in London. This striking 
and curious picture showed a long range of immense castle-like 
rocks, which towered heavenward like a row of St. Peter’s domes, 
only a thousand to fifteen hundred feet high instead of a few hun- 
dred. A placid stream, lined with trees, flows at their base, 
while far away to the left stretches a plain over which gallops a 
troop of horsemen. The sky is intensely clear and blue, con- 
trasting strongly with the reddish and yellow tints of the rocks. 


A SCENE IN THE TROPICS. 


THE picture with the above title is from the pencil of Mrs. 
Thomas Moran, a professional artist who does excellent work, 
although totally unlike that produced by her eminent husband. 
This study was suggested by a view on the Panama Railway, 
while crossing the Isthmus of Darien ; and is typical of the rank 
vegetation of the tropics, where cocoa palms, vines, trees, and 
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flowers of all kinds grow in rich and inextricable profusion. Mrs. 
Moran is a pupil of her husband’s, and has her studio in the same 
home with him in the city of Newark, N. J. She is a great trav- 
eler as well as painter, and has visited all parts of the West and 
California with her husband. As a rule she confines her studies 
to the meadows and flat scenery of New Jersey, in the vicinity 
of Newark. This partakes largely of the characteristics of Hol- 
She paints in water colors as well as oils, and 
receives numerous commissions for pictures. Two of her most 
recent pictures were to be seen at the spring exhibition of the 
Academy of Design, and Society of American Artists. The 
Academy picture was called ‘‘ Mount Jefferson, Easton, Pa.,” and 
was a glowing sunset view of one of the most romantic spots 
in America. The Society picture was a view of Newark, from the 
meadows, with the line of the Orange Mountains in the distance ; 
the brown grasses of the plain in the foreground in deep shadow, 


. and the treatment of light and shade such that the city in the 


middle distance was prominently brought out by the sunshine 
falling upon it from behind dark masses of clouds in the sky. The 
treatment of this work was simple and effective. 


THE FAIRY GLEN. 


SUCH is the title the artist has chosen for our full-page wood 
interior. There is a sentimental story connected with the spot, 
to the effect that ‘‘ Percy and fair Marguerite,” when happy lovers, 
had, one day, found out this glen, 

‘* A sweet cosy nook, far from dwellings of men ; 

The Fairies’ Abode they had called it, and here 

They listened delighted to melodies clear, 

A miniature waterfall, gurgling and tinkling, 

All the herbage around it with soft dews besprinkling, 

To the singing of birds played a sweet undertone, 

That harmonized well with the wood-pigeon’s moan.”’ 
But youth was so fiery, and love was so jealous, that hot words 
were spoken, and Percy threatened to leave the country. Then 
the maid sought this glen in the crisis of her sorrow, and ‘“ the 
shadows and echoes of past joys were near.” The end of this 
ramble in the Fairy Glen was that Percy soon stood by her side, 
and with one look of their eyes all was made plain, 


‘* The brook went on laughing and dimpling and humming, 
All the glen wore a smile, and the bird’s song was sweet, 
As in gladness for Percy and fair Marguerite.” 


L’INONDATION. 


OF the two pictures shown in the Belgian department of fine 
arts at the Exposition Universelle last year, by Jean Verhas of 
Brussels, ‘‘ L’Inondation” and ‘‘ L’Atelier,” we select the former 
as the most pleasing, since it depicts a domestic incident common 
enough in all families in Europe or America where the pet of the 
family determines to make herself useful. The incident is lu- 
dicrous, and the artist has happily translated it with his brush 
and colors. The earnest and innocent little girl is so intent upon 
giving the poor flowers water, is so absorbed in seeing it stream 
in a miniature cascade from the watering-pot, and is so wholly 
oblivious to the consciousness of doing mischief and the irrepa- 
rable damage inflicted upon the elegantly upholstered chair, 
that the least-indulgent parent will be loth to inflict punishment. 
The picture is full of light and rich in color, the foliage and blos- 
soms of the plant forming pleasing and bright contrasts with the 
well-drawn and gracefully posed figure of the child. 

M. Jean Verhas was born at Termonde, Belgium, and studied 
his profession at the Academy Royal in Anvers. He has a studio 
in Brussels, and in Paris, where he is associated with M. Adriaan. 
Among his other works are ‘‘ Le Maitre Peintre,” ‘“‘Le Bouquet 
de Marguerites,” ‘“‘ L’Enfant a l’Ombrelle” and ‘‘ Cache-Cache.” 


SOPHIE. 


SCLAVONIC artists naturally draw inspiration from the works 
of their greatest poet. In this issue we have another of the 
strong and simple pictures of Piontowksky, the subject being taken 
from one of the poems of Adam Mickiewicz, the most illustrious 
poet of Poland, who was born in Lithuania in 1798. His first col- 
lection of poems appeared at Wilna, where he was educated at 
the university, in 1822. These met with great success, and im- 
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L’ INONDATION. — AFTER JEAN VERHAS. 


mediately all the Sclavonic nations hailed him as the Polish 
Byron. The larger portion of these poems consist of ballads. 
They are founded on the wild heathen superstitions and old 
pagan ballads of the Lithuanian people. One of these, ‘‘ Grazyna” 


—said to have inspired the unfortunate heroine Emilia Plater,who 
fought so bravely in the Polish ranks against Russia in 1830— is 
the story of a Lithuanian princess who fell fighting in her hus- 
band’s armor, at the head of his retainers, rather than permit 
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SOPHIE. — AFTER PIONTOWKSKY. 


him, through private jealousy, to join his forces to the enemies of glorious foliage of May. While threading her way she appeared 
his country. Sophie, another character in one of his poems, who as if floating on the surface of the leaves and reflecting their hues. 
forms the subject of the picture, is thus described by Mickiewicz: Her head was covered with a straw hat, trimmed on one side with 
“In the field walked a girl, dressed in white, attracted by the rose ribbons ; her hair floated loosely, and she carried a basket 
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on her arm.” Among this poet’s other works are “The Ances- 
tors,” a collection of ‘“‘ Crimean Sonnets,” ‘‘ Sir Thaddeus,” etc. 
Mickiewicz visited Goethe at Weimar, and in 1830 he made the 
acquaintance of our own Fenimore Cooper at Rome. He died at 
Constantinople on the 27th of November, 1855. His remains 
were removed to France, and interred at Montmorency. 





AT THE CASEMENT. — AFTER L. 


GERMAN GENRE PICTURES. 


THE two pictures by Herr L. Heitland and Herr Jean Lulves, 
German artists little known in this country, are good examples 
of the genre paintings of the modern German school, which so 
largely gives its attention to the depicting of incidents in domes- 
tic life. Little is needed in the form of letter-press to add to the 
story which each of the pictures tells in its own charming way. 
German artists are fond of drawing their inspiration from the 
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every-day life of the people by which they are surrounded, and 
they contrive to invest their pictures with a charm which renders 
the simplest incident interesting. 
Casement,” youth and beauty are contrasted with old age; the 
daughter sits in the sunlight of the spring of the year—for a 
swallow is clinging to its nest under the eaves ; the mother, whose 


In the work called ‘‘ At the 


HEITLAND. 


thread of life is short, has no moments to idly throw away, but 
sits within the shade of the room busily spinning flax. These two 
figures have been set in the quaint framework of a house which 
bears the date of 1673. While the accessories of the picture are 
numerous and interesting, they do not dominate the central figure 
upon which the work depends for its value. ‘‘ Inquisitiveness” 
is a humorous production, true to the life not only in Germany 
but in all civilized countries where servants become the victims 
of curiosity. 








THE WATER-COLOR EXHIBITION. 


DURING the few years in which water-color painting has been 
practiced in this country rapid and gratifying progress has been 
made, until, to-day, the annual exhibitions of the American Water- 
Color Society, held in the National Academy of Design in New 
York, are events second only in importance to the exhibitions 
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present to the world an instructive, perfect and permanent work.” 
The twelfth annual exhibition of the American Water-Color 
Society was held in New York during the month of February 
last, and consisted of 476 works in water color, and 219 in black 
and white. 


The average excellence was higher than usual, and 


if no very remarkable productions were shown, the number of 
good pictures was large. 


At the present time there is a demand 





INQUISITIVENESS. — AFTER 


of oil paintings held in the same building. Pictures in water color 
are no longer regarded by the public as perishable, while the 
artists themselves have demonstrated that water-color art offers 
every advantage. As Professor Penley, of England, said long 
ago, in his great work on “‘ The English School of Painting in 
Water Colors,” “It will accomplish all required of it ; indeed, 
there is no effect of which it is not capable, whether for power or 
for delicacy, whether for intensity of color or for purity of day- 
light. Being equally excellent for figure and for landscape paint- 
ing, it will faithfully fulfill the dictates of the artist’s will, and 


JEAN LULVEs. 

upon the part of some art writers for what they call individuality 
in art; for an American interpretation of nature; for pictures 
which shall reproduce men and things as the artist sees them! 
This is all very well if the artist is an artist ; a man of culture 
who has been trained in the schools; who knows how to draw, 
understands perspective, the harmonies of colors, the relations of 
light and shade and the best ¢echnigue. Such men are capable 
of interpreting nature as they see it. We can trust Longfellow 
or Tennyson to write a poem. Mr. Joaquin Miller may say many 
pretty things, but he is untutored, and often spoils what should 
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be a fine production. 
There are those who 
admire Walt Whit- 
man's poetry, and in 
England, we believe, 
these two last-named 
gentlemen are regard- 
ed as genuine Ameri- 
can poets. It is to be 
hoped we shall not 
produce an American 
school of artists of the 
same style! A pic- 
ture should be some- 
thing more than a 
vague impression, and 
it is the business of an 
artist to see nature as 
it exists; not as he 
wishes to have it, or 
as his partly educated 
vision may picture 
it. The impressionists 
were represented in this exhibition by Mr. J. Frank Currier, a 
student in Munich, Mr. Winslow Homer, Mr. A. H. Wyant, and 
to a certain extent by Mr. John La Farge and Mr. Charles H. 
Miller. The extreme was reached by Mr. Currier, whose impres- 
sions of nature are exceedingly mixed, vague and dreamy. With 
the help of the title in the catalogue it was possible to discover 
the artist's intent. but too much was left for the imagination 
The hamadryads might be in his trees; but we doubt if the 
light could pierce them, or the birds fly through. Such works 
may be regarded as among the curiosities of art. Mr. John La 
cers ce Farge had three 
admirably paint- 
ed specimens of 
still life, a ‘* Chi- 
nese Pi Tong,” or 
vase inlaid with 
mother - of- pearl, 
ivory and precious 
stones, resting on 
é mq a lacquered slab 

— SSS and filled with 
roses ; a ‘‘ Japanese Inro,” resembling a card-case of wood, inlaid 
with mother-of-pearl ; and an “Old Japanese Porcelain Screen 
of Imari Ware.” These were rich in color, broadly painted, with 
just enough of suggestiveness to add to the effect. Mr. F. Hop- 
kinson Smith had fourteen of his White-Mountain studies in black 
and white and water colors, all painted out of doors, and each 
faithful transcripts of nature, warm in color and delightful in tone. 
Two excellent pictures were from the brush of John S. Davis: 
‘““Nevada Falls” and ‘“ Squirrel Hunting,” both described in a 
previous issue. The ‘ Nevada Falls” deserved a place on the 
line, but looked well in the great north room over Mr. A. F. Bel- 
lows’ important ‘ Village Elms.” Many fine works were con- 
tributed by such well-known artists as J. G. Brown, Samuel 
Coleman, R. Swain Gifford, Thomas Moran, Granville Perkins, 
R. M. Shurtleff, J. D. and George H. Smillie, and Louis C. Tiffany. 
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For illustrating this article we have selected examples of the 
works exhibited by Mr. T. W. Wood, the president of the society, 
Mr. J. C. Nicoll, the secretary, and Messrs. I. P. Pranishnikoff, 
Winslow Homer, W. Satterlee, W. Sartain, and Kruseman van 
Elten. Mr. Wood had three figure pieces: an old lady at ‘‘ The 
Muddy Crossing,” a flower girl selling ‘‘ Violets,” and the newsboy 
seen at the top of the page, called ‘Dull Times.” These were 
well drawn, soft in tone, pure in flesh tint, and each told the 
story intended. They were among the best figures in the exhi- 
bition. Mr. Nicoll had five landscapes, carefully painted, chiefly 
faithful bits of New England scenery, full of out-of-door feeling, 
with a truthful regard for details. Our second picture is a sketch 
of his ‘ Outlet an a ee 
of Lake Osco- Shay” 
wana,” a_ sheet 
of water border- |} 
ed with dead. 
grasses strewn 
with leaves, its 
thickly foliaged 
banks bright with 
tints of autumn, 
the whole be- 
neatha cold gray 
sky. Ivan Pran- 
ishnikoff, a resi- — — " 
dent of New York, had three remarkable pictures, ‘‘ The Flag of 
Truce,” ‘‘ Waiting,” and ‘“‘ A Good Day’s Work,” the last of which 
shows a hunting party returning with a load of bears. Each 
of these pictures contained horses, painted in the highest style 
of the art, reminding one of Edouard Détaille’s horses. In the 
picture illustrated the horses show good action, and have been 
drawn with great spirit ; the landscape is truthfully rendered and 
the whole work highly finished. The first of the figure pieces at 
the head of the second column is Mr. Winslow Homer's “‘ Fresh 
Air,” a maiden who has been watching the sheep, standing on the 
brow of a hill to catch the breeze. The idea of a windy day is 
well expressed, and every fold of the drapery tells the story of 
the passing wind. As usual with Mr. Homer, the coloring is some- 
what exaggerated. A humorous piece is ‘‘ The Naturalist,” by 
Walter Satterlee: an old man, in dressing-gown, studying a but- 
terfly through a glass. Mr. Kruseman van Elten had five of his 
serene and fresh landscapes, with their lush grasses and cool foli- 
age. The sketch here 
given isa New Jersey 
scene. The last pic- 
ture is from Mr. W. 
Sartain’s ‘“‘ Arab Cafe 
at Algiers,” an in- 
terior full of light, 
rich in color, and 
carefully wrought in 
all its details. Mr. 
Sartain has studied 
much abroad, but is 
now in New York, 
doing good work. 
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